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SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE CHICAGO STOCK 

YARDS. 

CHAPTER II. THE STOCK YARD COMMUNITY AT CHICAGO. 

The chief cause of the difficulty in the problem of modern 
city life is the lack of accurate public information about local 
conditions. With our cities growing much more rapidly than 
the country districts, great hordes of population, of diverse 
languages, customs, and habits, are being annually crowded 
into congested city wards, where, in the absence of any 
adequate knowledge of the special laws and the peculiar con- 
ditions of health and livelihood, life becomes a wild, sodden 
sickening, inhuman, and infinitely tragical struggle ; not only 
a menace to those finer dreams of a noble, joyous, and beautiful 
national life, but a threat even to the very essentials of a com- 
mon and decent civilization itself. To supply some of these 
needed elements of knowledge, therefore, in the case of a single 
typical industrial community of a great American city, and thus 
to illustrate a method of gathering such data in general, is the 
purpose of the present chapter. The aim will be to take up, 
after a preliminary survey of the general physical and racial 
conditions of the locality, a description of the present local 
status of each of the fundamental elements which go to make 
a complete democracy. 
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SECTION V. GEOGRAPHICAL AND ETHNIC ASPECTS OF THE STOCK 

YARD COMMUNITY. 

That the locality of the Chicago Stock Yards is a typical 
modern industrial community may be illustrated by the accom- 
panying map, No. 4, of the city of Chicago. This map, made 
up from official drawings of the city election commissioners and 
commissioner of health as a basis, 1 indicates the geographical 
relation of the largest industries of the city to the districts of 
greatest child mortality, overcrowding, foreign population, lack 
of sanitation, criminality (as shown by arrests), ignorance, and 
economic distress. The shaded portions of the map indicate 
the districts where these abnormal conditions most generally 
exist. The black spots indicate roughly the locations of the 
great industries which have made Chicago famous. The special 
locality selected for the present study is inclosed in heavy black 
lines, and is bounded on the north by Thirty-ninth street, on the 
west by Western boulevard, on the south by Fifty-fifth street or 
Garfield boulevard, and on the east by Lake Michigan. The 
Stock Yard district proper comprises only that part of this par- 
ticular territory lying west of State street. The part lying east 
of State street, which we have called the Hyde Park district, 
has been introduced for the sake of comparison and contrast, to 
bring out into more clear relief the essential problems of the 
situation. By comparison of the Stock Yard district with 
other industrial districts of the city, it may be seen at a 
glance, and will be brought out more fully in detail later, that 
this district has all the characteristic traits of the industrial 
community. 

With respect to the general character of the land of this 
locality, it may be noted that, like the most of Chicago, it is 
low, and naturally swampy, being in most places but a few feet 
above the level of Lake Michigan, and formed originally of 
glacial drift. 

Regarding the ethnic constitution and the population of the 
district, the following tables (Nos. II, III, IV, and V) furnish 

1 Cf. Chicago Department of Health, Monthly Bulletin, October, 1900. 
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some interesting statistics. 1 The Hyde Park district covers the 
territory designated before the last change of ward boundaries 

TABLE II. 8 

POPULATION AND NATIVITY STATISTICS OF TWENTY-NINTH WARD, FIRST TWENTY- 
SEVEN PRECINCTS (OLD DIVISION), IN 1898. 

(Based on public-school census. Consult Map No. 5.) 
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* Totals of nationalitiess. 

1 The importance of accuracy makes it worth while to indicate in some detail the 
methods employed in the treatment of statistics in this study. The present condition 
of the local census and statistical records makes it impossible to secure, in the case of 
Tables II, III, and IV, minute accuracy. The official totals, which are given wherever 
possible, do not in every instance in these tables exactly agree with those independ- 
ently arrived at. But the figures here given, it is believed, represent, with entirely 
sufficient accuracy, the general conditions of the distribution of the population. 

2 These tables of chap, ii have been introduced with a special view to enabling 
pastors, charity workers, school-teachers particularly, and, in fact, all social specialists 
or patriotic citizens, to locate accurately and clearly the conditions with which they 
have to deal. They offer an example of what ought to be done for every district of 
every great city, and either worked up by or placed within the easy comprehension of 
the pupils in the public schools, so that they may become aware of their surroundings. 
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(in 1900) as the thirty-second ward. The Stock Yard district, 
on the other hand, covers the territory of the first twenty-seven 
precincts of the old twenty-ninth ward and the first thi^-five 
precincts of the old thirtieth ward. Tables II, III, and IV give 
a compilation of statistics for these three ward sections respect- 
ively, taken from the Chicago public-school census of 1898, 
which is the latest nativity census available, and fairly repre- 

TABLE ill. 



POPULATION AND NATIVITY STATISTICS OF THIRTIETH WARD, FIRST THIRTY-FIVE 
PRECINCTS (OLD DIVISION), IN 1898. 







(Based on public-school census. Consult Map No. 5.) 
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TABLE IV. 

POPULATION AND NATIVITY STATISTICS OF THF THIRTY-SECOND WARD BY PRE- 
CINCTS (old division), in 1898. 

(Based upon public-school census. Consult Map No. 5.) 
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sentative of the facts for the present time. 1 These tables each 
show the total population of their respective districts both by pre- 
cincts and by chief nationalities. Only the more prominent ethnic 
groups are enumerated, as follows : American, German, English, 
Canadian, Irish, Scandinavian, Slavic, and colored (negro). 
The rest are grouped under one head by themselves. In making 
up the totals of these nationalities for each precinct, the figures 
given in the census under each head (as distributed to indicate 
foreign-born, native-born of foreign parents, and native-born 



TABLE V. 

COMPARATIVE POPULATION AND NATIVITY STATISTICS OF HYDE PARK AND STOCK YARD 
DISTRICTS OF CHICAGO IN l8o8. 
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5,616 
4-9% 


11,870 
10.2% 


1,546 

13% 


3,79° 
3.3% 


113,767 


1.77 


Entire City. 


Number . . . 
Proportion. 


488.683 
26.39% 


44,223 
2.38% 


34>907 

1.88% 


248,124 

14.41% 


156,880 
7.93% 


241,036 
14.09% 


25,814 
1.39% 


132,484 
7.15% 


1,851,588 


28.82 



with one parent foreign) were added together. In the case of 
the Scandinavians, also, the figures for Norwegians and Swedes 
were added together, and in the case of the Slavs, the figures 
for the Poles, Bohemians, Hungarians, and Russians were added 
together. This procedure, of course, would make the foreign 
population of the city, or of the district, appear very large ; but 
the method seems to be justified by the generally observed fact 
that until we reach the second generation we do not find, as a 
rule, the elements of foreign customs, traditions, and views of 
life to be sufficiently assimilated to American habits and ideals 
to be called typically American. Many of even the first genera- 
tion of foreigners of course do, indeed, become quickly imbued 

1 This school census, while it may not be thoroughly accurate in all respects, was 
selected chiefly because it was the only available material on the subject, but also 
because personal conversation with some of the enumerators has convinced the writer 
of its practical validity. 
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with the American spirit, but, nevertheless, we believe that the 
above distinction of foreign and American will hold. On the 
right side of each of these tables will be seen indicated the total 
population by precincts, the precincts more than one-half Ameri- 
can, precincts one-half to three-fourths foreign, precincts more 
than three-fourths foreign, and the average population per block 
by precincts. 

Table V was compiled from Tables II, III, and IV, in order 
to cover exactly the Hyde Park and Stock Yard districts in two 
sections (instead of three) for the sake of comparison. 1 This 
was done 2 by adding together the figures already worked out in 
Tables II and III for the first thirty-five precincts of the thirtieth 
ward and the first twenty-seven precincts of the twenty-ninth 
ward. The results of this comparison of the populations of the 
Hyde Park and Stock Yard districts with each other and with 
that of the entire city, as shown in Table V, are as follows: 
While the entire city is more than 26 per cent. American, the 
Hyde Park district is more than 50 per cent. American, and the 
Stock Yard district but little more than 19 per cent. American. 
In the entire city 26 per cent, of the population is shown to be 
German, in the Hyde Park district 12 per cent, is German, and 
in the Stock Yard district 24 per cent, is German ; in the entire 
city more than 14 per cent, of the population is Irish, in the 
Hyde Park district 9 per cent, and a fraction is Irish, and in the 
Stock Yard district more than 31 per cent, is Irish. As for the 
Slavic group, in the entire city 14 per cent., in the Hyde Park 
district 1 per cent., and in the Stock Yard district 10 per cent, 
represent the distribution. It will easily be seen, then, from 
these tables that the bulk of the population of the Stock Yard 
district may properly be said to be foreign. And, as indicated in 
the right-hand column of Tables II, III, and IV, the population 
x See Map 4. 

2 By actual count from the census statistics for several years, it was found that the 
proportion of the thirtieth ward population lying outside of the Stock Yard district 
was about 40 per cent. of. the total population of the ward. Sixty per cent, of the 
total population of the thirtieth ward, therefore, added to the population of the 
twenty-ninth ward, almost all of which lies within the district, gives the total popula- 
tion of the Stock Yard district, as a separate locality, for any given year. 
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seems to be concentrated in the precincts near the yards — 
particularly in the first sixteen precincts of the twenty-ninth 
ward, and in the sixth, eleventh, thirteenth, sixteenth, nine- 
teenth, twenty-third, twenty-fifth^ twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, 
thirty-first, and thirty-second precincts of the thirtieth ward, in 
all of which the population is more than three hundred per 
block. (See Map No. 5.) 

SECTION VI. THE HEALTH INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 

COMMUNITY. 

The accompanying map, No. 5, is an enlargement of the ter- 
ritory marked off for special study in Map No. 4. In this 
enlarged map is shown the distribution of foreign population 
and of child mortality in the year 1898. Each black spot 
represents the death of a child under five years of age in that 
year. The precinct and ward boundaries as they stood in 1898 
are indicated in the map. The precincts shaded by cross-hatch- 
ing were in that year more than three-fourths foreign ; those 
shaded by parallel lines were from one-half to three-fourths 
foreign; those unshaded were more than one-half American. 
(The source of information regarding foreign population has 
already been indicated. 1 ) Regarding the location of the child 
deaths, recourse was had to spot maps at the office of the city 
department of health for 1898, for periods of three months each. 
These maps were copied and condensed into one, as shown in 
Map No. 5. To one not familiar with the situation the showing 
seems somewhat startling, but, as a matter of fact, it is consider- 
ably more favorable than in several other years which might 
have been taken. This statement may be verified by a glance 
at Tables VI and VII. Table VI, copied from the annual 
reports of the health department, shows the total number of 
deaths, the number of deaths of children under five years of 
age, the general death-rate per thousand of population, the pro- 
portion of child deaths to all deaths, and the numbers of deaths 
by six of the chief causes in the twenty-ninth, thirtieth, and 
thirty-second wards for the years 1894 to 1900 inclusive. The 

1 P. 291 above. 
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TABLE VI. 

SCHEDULE OF HEALTH STATISTICS OF TWENTY-NINTH, THIRTIETH, AND THIRTY- 
SECOND WARDS OF CHICAGO FOR YEARS 1894-I9OO. 

(From Reports of the Chicago Department of Health.) 
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problem of reducing this table to cover exactly the special dis- 
tricts studied was solved as follows : By the spot-maps at the 
office of the health department it was ascertained that the 
figures for the twenty-ninth ward were substantially correct for 
that part of the ward lying in the Stock Yard district. The 
figures for the thirty-second ward were of course correct for the 
Hyde Park district, but the figures for the thirtieth ward needed 
to be divided by a proportion which would show the number of 
deaths in the ward occurring within the Stock Yard district. 
This proportion was arrived at by an actual count of cases indi- 
cated in the death maps. Seventy per cent, of all the deaths in 
the thirtieth ward were thus found to lie in the Stock Yard dis- 
trict. Seventy-five per cent, of the child deaths were found to 
lie in that district, and, roughly, 60 per cent, of deaths by the 
chief causes enumerated in Table VI were found also to lie 
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within the same district. In this way, by adding these propor- 
tions of the figures for the thirtieth ward to those for the 
twenty-ninth ward, Table VII was made up to give an accurate 
mortality comparison of the Stock Yard and Hyde Park districts. 
From this table the final results of comparison appear as 
follows: In total number of deaths the Hyde Park district is to 




J 



VIEW OF SOUTH BRANCH OF CHICAGO RIVER. 

the Stock Yard district as 1 : 2.42, for the seven years. The 
population runs from about 1 : 2 in 1894 to about 1 : 1.9 in 1900. 
The population of children under six, as indicated in the school 
census reports, runs from about 1 : 4.35 in 1894 to about 1 : 2.28 
in 1900. The proportion of all the child deaths for the seven 
years is as 1 : 5.42. The proportion of the general death-rates 
for the two districts is as 1 : 1.33. The proportion of child 
deaths to all deaths is as 1 : 2.16, and, even taking into account 
the larger proportion of children in the Stock Yard district, still 
the proportion of death-rates of children under five (per thousand 
of children under six in the population) is as 1 : 1.62. As the 
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death-rate of young children is the most accurate measure of the 
health conditions of a district, it will be seen that the Stock 
Yard sanitary conditions are much worse than those of Hyde 
Park. The proportions of numbers of deaths from some of the 
chief causes run from I : 2.5 to about 1 : 4.5. This table, then, 
together with the map of child mortality, gives a fairly accu- 
rate representation cf the general health conditions of the dis- 
trict. 1 

When we try to account for these conditions and turn to 
some of the physical causes of the disparity, we do not have to 
look very far. In the first place, the Stock Yard district is very 
badly paved, where there is any paving. Most of it is of wood, 
in a very bad state of repair, so that riding over the district on 
a bicycle is a difficult and uncomfortable process. This wood 
paving, of course, absorbs considerable impurity from the drain- 
age and from the air. In the Hyde Park district, on the other 
hand, except on Wabash avenue and streets immediately adja- 
cent, the paving is largely of macadam or asphalt. (Some of 
the older east and west streets, such as parts of Fifty-first and 
Forty-seventh, are of wood.) But in this district almost all of 
the streets are paved, while in the Stock Yard district many of 
the streets are for miles in rainy weather scarcely better than 
mudholes. 

A glance at the health department reports shows that the 
amount of sewering per mile of streets is also considerably less 
in the Stock Yard district than in Hyde Park. Of course, this 
is partly to be accounted for on the ground that there is more 
unoccupied land in the former district than in the latter. 

The housing conditions of the two districts are so diverse in 
point of quality as to be at times almost incomparable. Any- 
one who rides observantly throughout the Stock Yard district, 
and then throughout the district east of it, cannot fail to be 
struck with the general appearance of squalor, dirt, and general 
dilapidation in the former, and of comparative neatness, cleanli- 
ness, order, and beauty in the latter. Many of the houses in the 
more thickly populated portions of the Stock Yard district are 

1 For further important observations refer to the table. 
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built in the rear of those fronting the streets, and the sanitary 
conditions are correspondingly bad. 

Another element vital to the interests of health of the com- 
munity is that of food. Aside from the mere question of quan- 
tity, or luxurious delicacy, of the food, the quality of the food of 




TYPICAL RESIDENCE STREET " BACK OF THE YARDS." 

people in the Stock Yard district is neither as nutritious nor, on 
the whole, as well prepared as that in the other district. A mere 
glance into the lunch boxes of the school children is sufficient to 
satisfy any candid mind of this fact. It may very truthfully be 
said that the families of the district near the yards do not, as a 
rule, know how to buy or to prepare food in the most economical 
and nutritious way. Poor cakes, jellies, and unwholesome pastry 
will frequently form a large part of the luncheons of the school 
children, who seem to have almost a special craving cultivated 
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for such things ; and a study of the budgets of some of the most 
typical families of the district reveals much the same condi- 
tion of affairs. 

But perhaps the most striking physical evidence of the bad 
sanitation of the district comes to light in connection with the 
city garbage dump situated in this locality. The dump, which 
for many years was a standing by-word in the district, was 




CITY GARBAGE DUMP IN THE CHICAGO STOCK YARD DISTRICT (RECENTLY 

ABANDONED). 

located on and near Roby street, between Forty-fourth and 
Forty-seventh streets. Views of this dump are shown in the 
accompanying photographs. It is not to be wondered at that, 
with this vast amount of refuse cast within a stone's throw of 
some of the citizens' houses, the death-rate of children should 
have been in past years very high in this locality. This 
particular dumping place has now, however, been, in part at 
least, abandoned, and the city refuse is being cast along the 
railroad tracks on Forty-ninth street, between Western boulevard 
and Loomis street. 1 It is asserted, and with some show of truth, 
that this garbage thrown upon Forty-ninth street is composed 
largely of ashes, but the practice would not be tolerated for a 

1 Spring, 1 90 1. 
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moment in the Hyde Park district ; and on principles of democ- 
racy, and even of fair and decent justice, could not be tolerated 
anywhere. 

SECTION VII. SOCIABILITY INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 

COMMUNITY. 

Every community has its social life, its distinctively sociable 
or convivial practices and means of intercourse. This is, to be 
sure, as true of the Stock 
Yard district as of the 
Hyde Park district, but 
it is true in a different 
measure and in a very 
different way. Map No. 
6, showing the distribu- 
tion of public institu- 
tions for the two dis- 
tricts, as well as of 
criminality (as judged 
by number of arrests), 
shows that almost all 
of the distinctly social 
clubs having substantial 
and permanent location 

and organization in the whole territory are located in the Hyde 
Park district. This, of course, does not mean that there are no 
distinctly social organizations in the Stock Yard district, but it 
would indicate that they are much more evanescent and less 
permanently organized. Common observation and experience 
will verify this. In the latter district the saloons and the 
churches, together with dance halls, form almost all the centers 
of social intercourse ; and of these the saloons play by far the 
largest part, although, in connection with the Catholic and 
Lutheran churches in particular, some very helpful social socie- 
ties are organized. 

The saloon problem as it appears in these two contrasted 
districts deserves special attention. Hyde Park, as is well 
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CHILDREN OF THE DISTRICT GATHERING CHRIST- 
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known, is almost wholly a prohibition district. The boundaries 
of the district are, in general, from the alleys east of State 
street to the lake, with the exception of certain "reserved 
pieces " on Fifty-first street near Grand boulevard, on the west 
side of Cottage Grove avenue just north of Fifty-first street, and 
on Lake avenue south of Fifty-fourth place. In the Stock 
Yard district there is also a small but interesting prohibition 




THE NOON "CAN RUSH" FROM ARMOUR'S TO " WHISKY POINT" FOR BEER. 

locality. The boundaries of this are from the alley east of 
Halsted street to the Pittsburg & Fort Wayne Railroad tracks, 
and from the alley south of Forty-third street to Forty-ninth 
street. The existence of prohibition here is due chiefly to two 
facts : first, the residence within the locality of many of the 
more cultured and intelligent persons doing business in the 
yards, including a number of managers and their families ; 
and, second, the influence of a single earnest and able Catholic 
priest, Father Dorney, who is in charge of St. Gabriel's Church. 
Some nine or ten years ago this man, backed by the better 
sentiment of his community, successfully made the fight to drive 
out the saloons, and, with a like support, has kept them out 
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ever since. In the Hyde Park district proper, as shown in the 
map of institutions, there are but twenty-one saloons, while in 
the Stock Yard district there are over five hundred. Calculating 
five hundred dollars for each license, and at least five hundred 
dollars more for the support of the saloon-keeper and his 
family, which is a very low estimate, it will be seen that at least 
a half million dollars of the meager incomes of the people in 
the Stock Yard district pass through the tills of the saloons 
every year, while certainly a very much smaller proportion of 
the generous incomes in the other district is so used, notwith- 
standing the probably greater proportion of private drinking 
there. 1 What does it mean that the people living in Hyde Park 
and some of those living near Father Dorney's church do not 
want saloons and will not have them, while the people living 
elsewhere in the Stock Yard district are willing to be so nearly 
swamped by them ? It is a question which many in the latter 
district might do well to ask themselves. It means obviously 
that the people who, either through hereditary advantages or 
force of character, have advanced in civilization enough to find 
their places among those who rule the world and direct its 
enterprises, will not tolerate the saloons near their homes ; while 
those more retarded, who are ruled, want the saloons and give 
up to them, without any adequate return, but frequently with 
only added moral and physical depravity, their hard-earned 
wages. Men who strike for higher wages, without any resolve 
to reform their drink habits, would sometimes do well to reflect 
on this situation. That suggests one side — and an important 
side — of the question of industrial betterment. The other is 
that in these poorer districts the presence of the saloons may 
be largely accounted for by the absence of decent and cheerful 
home life ; and this absence may itself often be accounted for 
by municipal neglect, insufficient public revenue, and scales of 
wages inadequate to furnish the comforts, and sometimes even 
the decencies, of life. 

The University of Chicago Settlement deserves notice in this 
connection. It is located at No. 4638 Ashland avenue. The 

1 Consult Map No. 7. 
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recently erected gymnasium and assembly building is just east 
on Gross avenue. This institution is furnishing a very positive 
and much-needed place and opportunities for wholesome and 
uplifting intercourse in this community. Here every day 
classes, clubs, and societies of various kinds meet under the 
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most refined influences, and yet under conditions entirely free 
from any spirit or even appearance of patronage or condescend- 
ing charity. It is in the truest and highest sense a mission 
station of the gospel of plain living and high thinking. 

Of theaters there are none of any particular importance in 
the Stock Yard district. Among the chief sources of special 
social amusement for the young people of the community are, 
of course, the dancing clubs. Some of these are reasonably 
well, but many of them are very loosely, conducted. The 
standards of all are of more distinctly rural and hilariously 
informal type than are those of the Hyde Park district. 
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SECTION VIII. THE ECONOMIC INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 

COMMUNITY. 

Of course, the chief economic interests of this community 
derive their special significance from the relation of the people 
to the Stock Yards. But aside from the particular part which 
the Stock Yards play in the economic life of the people, which 
will be discussed later, there are certain broad facts relating to 
the general economic conditions of the people which ought to 
be noted here. Map No. 7, indicating the relative distribution 

MAP OF STOCK YARD AND HYDE PARK DISTRICTS SHOWING LOCATION OF 

DISTRESS. 
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of families in economic distress, and of incomes, shows the 
decided contrast presented by these two districts relative to 
the consumption of the necessities and comforts of life. The 
accompanying diagram, taken from the Report of the Bureau of 
Associated Charities for the territory covered by the map, shows 
that, in 1897, 7° P er cent, of the distress was found in 27 per 
cent, of the territory ; while in 1900 92.5 per cent, of the distress 
was found in 27 per cent, of the territory. The territory 
referred to lies wholly within the Stock Yard district. The 
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distribution of families in distress, as shown upon Map No. 7, 
was compiled from the records of the Bureau of Charities' office. 
The shaded portions of the map, of course somewhat roughly, 
show respectively the localities in which the families annually 
receive, on the average, incomes of less than five hundred 
dollars ; of from five hundred dollars to fifteen hundred dollars ; 
and of from fifteen hundred dollars to five thousand dollars. 
The blank areas would indicate areas of average incomes of 
more than five thousand dollars. 1 Further, there is here shown 
the location of contributors to the support of this special 
district office of the Bureau of Charities, and of course most of 
these contributors live in the Hyde Park district. In this con- 
nection it is significant to note the fact, indicative of the 
vaguely apprehended and poorly organized conditions of life in 
our large cities, that the very community which is thus helping 
to support the agency which is trying to rescue the people of 
the S.tock Yard district from the effects of their bad sanitary 
and economic conditions, is at the same time, perhaps without 
recognizing the fault, sending its garbage over into the Stock 
Yard district to make its sanitary and economic conditions 
worse. The accompanying Table No. VIII, compiled from the 
Bureau of Charities' reports, shows the condition of the work 
of that particular institution, and, in addition, the following 
partial list of philanthropic institutions, located and doing work 
in the whole territory, shows, in conjunction with the map, the 
strength and distribution of these associations : 

PARTIAL LIST OF PHILANTHROPICS LOCATED IN THE TERRITORY STUDIED. 

Schools. — Chicago Industrial School for Girls, 4900 Prairie avenue, 
dependent girls, 3-4, Catholic. 

Institutions. — Chicago Home for the Friendless, Fifty-first street and 
Vincennes avenue, healthy children and women, non-sectarian ; Chicago 
Orphan Asylum, Fifty-first street and Grand boulevard, orphan and destitute 

J The basis upon which this distribution of incomes is indicated is threefold : (1) 
personal visitation and residence of some years near the territory; (2) consultation 
with a large proportion of the ministers of the territory upon the subject ; (3) cor- 
roborative evidence of all of the other data, including maps, tables, and diagrams in 
the present study. (On this matter the United States census, which might perhaps 
throw some light on this subject, is not yet available.) 
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TABLE VIII. 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE STOCK YARD DISTRICT BUREAU OF ASSOCIATED 
CHARITIES FOR THE YEARS 1 897 AND I9OO. 



Items of Information. 



8.2 



S.2 



O 3 . 

E ° H 
o c« 



1. Population of the district west of State street* . 



, Population of the district east of State street*. . 
. Number of families registered west of State street 

(Stock Yard district proper) 

, Number of families registered east of State street 

(Hyde Park district) 

. Total number of family cases on record .... 

, Total number of individual cases on record . 

, Number of applications for the bureau's services .. 
, Number of different cases investigated 

Number of cases treated 



10. Total receipts. 



11. Total cost . . 



12. Cost per case treated . 

13. Friendly visitors active 

14. Places of employment secured through bureau 
office (aside from friendly visitors' work, etc.) 

15. Women employed in " workroom for women " ... 

16. Cases of material aid secured through office 

a. Food and clothing 

b. Fuel 

c. Cash loans and gifts 

d. Transportation .... 

e. Other forms 

17. Cases of medical aid secured through office 

18. Referred for care to appropriate institution 

19. Children and mothers given summer outing 



104,216 



59,209 
1,762 



3,000 

15,000 

1,150 

600 

966 

$1,217.77 



$1,201.85 



$1.25 
100 

100 
169 
819 
468 
233 

43 
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4* 
131 

4i 



64,730 
i,433 
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4,300 

21,500 

2,074 

726 

X » 2I 3 

$2,679.43 

$2,854.59 

$2.35 
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44 
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133 
173 
54 
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1+ 
29- 
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11 + 
6- 
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$11.52 
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$23.69 
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1 : 1.09 
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2.05 
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pro. 
1:2.37 
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pro. 
1 : 1.80 



:i«5 
: .27 
: .62 



1 : 40 
0:3 



children, non-sectarian ; Chicago Erring Women's Refuge for Reform, 5024 
Indiana avenue, non-sectarian ; Little Sisters of the Poor — South Side Home 
for Aged Poor, Fifty-first street and Prairie avenue, capacity 60, Catholic ; 
Church Home for Aged Persons, 4327 Ellis avenue, Episcopal, life inmates, 
500. 

Miscellaneous. — Friendly Aid Society, 3961 Drexel boulevard; Visiting 
Nurse Association ; La Rabida Convent, Sanitarium Association ; The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement, 4638 Ashland avenue. 



SOCIETIES WORKING IN THIS TERRITORY, BUT LOCATED OUTSIDE. 

Relief and Aid Society, 51 La Salle street ; county agent, 6140 Went- 
worth avenue ; School Children's Aid Society, 158 Monroe street; United 
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Hebrew Charities, 223 E. Twenty-sixth street ; Bureau of Justice, 59 
Dearborn street ; Protective Agency for Women and Children, 79 Dearborn 
street. 

Table No. IX, which was made up in 1896 from Records of 
the County Agent for Outdoor Relief for the Town of Lake, shows 
the general economic conditions of the families being helped by 
that institution. Fifty families are here taken in the order in 
which they stood upon the records, and most of them come from 
the Stock Yard district. Although the institution of outdoor 
relief has now come to appear a very uneconomical and ineffect- 
ive method of dealing with economic distress, the table, never- 
theless, gives some valuable clues as to the economic status and 
conditions of life of the district in its more abnormal aspects. 
The number of individuals constituting these 50 families is 
243. The number of men is 35 ; the number of women, 49 ; the 
number of children is 169. The average age of the men is 42 
years; the average age of the women, 34 years; the average 
number of children per family is 3.6. Of nationalities, the Irish 
constitute the highest number, the Americans second, Germans 
third, Scandinavians fourth, Slavs fifth. Of occupations, day 
laborers furnish the highest number, more than twice as many 
as any other. Twelve of the occupations come under the head 
of washing. The average amount of rent paid is $5.27 per month. 
The average length of time in which outdoor relief had been 
received was nearly one year at various times. The average 
number of months in the year each recipient of the relief was 
habitually idle was 3.5. Sixteen out of the fifty cases were said 
to be occasioned by sickness ; thirty-two families were made up 
of married couples. There were six cases of desertion, and eleven 
cases of widowhood and widowerhood. The average length of 
time which the applicants had been in the country (and this 
includes usually the same time in the city) was fourteen years. 
The following notes from the diary and budgets of a typical 
manual laboring man's family of the Stock Yard district are 
interesting from many points of view, but especially as bearing 
upon the economic conditions of the locality. The family 

*For further, more significant observations refer to the table. 
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TABLE IX. 

STATISTICS OF DESTITUTION COVERING FIFTY REPRESENTATIVE CASES, CHIEFLY FROM THE STOCK 

YARD district OF CHICAGO (compiled from the records of the county agent for the Town of 
Lake in 1896). 
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consists of the man and wife and six children. The man, whom 
we shall call John Smith, was born in 1856, and married his pres- 
ent wife in 1888. The wife was born in 1869. The children 
were born respectively in the years 1889, 1891, 1893, 1895, 1 ^97f 
1899. The family lives in a typical locality (back of the yards). 
The husband works in one of the large packing houses. The 
children were all baptized into the Catholic church when quite 
young. The two older children have always attended the parochial 
school. The family, however, does not attend church very much. 
The husband is somewhat opposed to the Catholic church, partly 
on account of the " demands of the priest for money." And in 
general he tells his wife that people go to church to show 
their clothes, and that he and his wife are as good as those 
who go regularly. The wife says that she has been to church 
only once in three years — when there was a " mission." She says 
that she went to church a great deal when she was young, and 
will go again when she is old, because then she will be afraid 
she is going to die. Now she thinks she ought to be allowed to 
stay at home a few years while her children are small. A few 
weeks later the report runs as follows : The wife had been to 
church, had attended confession, and had "got a good scold- 
ing." She had been excommunicated for failing to do her 
Easter duties, she says. The more particularly economic aspects 
of the family's condition for 1898, 1899, and 1900 are as fol- 
lows: In the summer of 1898 Mr. Smith had no work for three 
months, and the family consequently came into sore need. Day 
after day he tramped the city from one end to the other, but 
without avail. Physically he is an able-bodied man, and is sober 
and faithful. But these facts were of no avail to him. In Sep- 
tember, 1898, he secured again his -work in the yards, which 
place he kept for a year, with the exception of only two weeks 
in the following August. The work, however, was very irregu- 
lar as regards time, varying from four or five hours a day to 
thirteen or fourteen. The wages received were twenty cents an 
hour. In September and the first of October, 1899, work was 
slack ; then for four weeks Mr. Smith worked over-time, until 
eight or nine o'clock in the evening, making twelve or thirteen 
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dollars a week. He is always glad to work over-time, but the 
work tells severely on his nerves and hands. After November I 
work became slack again, then over-time once more about the 
middle of the month. Mr. Smith estimates that he averages 
about eight dollars a week for the entire year, or about $416 
annual income; and this, he says, is better than a good many 
others do. In 1900 Mr. Smith was out of work six weeks in 
August and September. He expected to be out only two 
weeks, but at the end of that time the company kept his depart- 
ment closed two weeks longer, saying that they would start 
up again at the end of that time, but did not do so for two 
additional weeks. Mr. Smith said that he would have gotten 
permanent work elsewhere, but that if he did so he believed 
that he could never again work for the firm at the yards, how- 
ever much he might need to. In the fall of 1900 he seemed to 
be much distressed over the short hours of work, only five or 
six per day, since his lack of employment in the summer had 
thrown the family into debt. In February, 1901, Mrs. Smith fell 
ill, which necessitated doctor's bills. In March Mr. Smith was 
averaging seven dollars or less per week, and on March 1 1 the 
rooms where Mrs. Smith was still ill were cold. She was trying 
to economize in fuel, making a quarter of a ton of coal last two 
weeks instead of one. The domicile is in the four rear rooms 
of a first-story flat ; the rent per month during the winter of 
1900-1901 was $4;* fuel per week cost $2.50; coal was bought 
by the quarter ton at $1.75; kerosene per week averaged 12 
cents; groceries, $3 ; newspapers, 11 cents. 

SECTION IX. THE EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 

COMMUNITY. 

There are comparatively few members of this community 
who can neither read nor write. But in much that constitutes 
true education — the ability to master one's self and direct one's 
career by clear knowledge and firm control of the conditions 
of one's environment — in this the people of this community are, 
in very large measure, deplorably deficient. Among the means 

1 This is perhaps a little lower than the average for the community. 
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r In brackets, first date indicates time when school was organized ; second, when it was separately taken into the city system. 
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J A new school, the Lowenthal, with seating capacity of 1,056. has since the. above date been added. 
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for supplying this knowledge and self-control the public schools 
must be given the first place. As one rides through the district, 
these school buildings, each with its United States flag flying 
above it, are an inspiring sight, standing as grand outposts 
and recruiting stations for the army of cultured and patriotic 
citizens of the future. The corps of devoted men and women 
assembled as teachers in these schools is an honor to the nation 
and an earnest of the advances in the suppression of indolence 
and vice, and the cultivation of intelligence and virtue, which 
may be looked for in the future. Table No. X gives the com- 
parative public-school statistics of the Stock Yard and Hyde 
Park districts of Chicago for the half-year up to March 29, 1901 
(140 days). The table shows that the distribution of schools is 
pretty fairly made, and the opportunities for education are 
reasonably well equalized. The total population of school age 
in the Stock Yard district, according to the school census of 
1900, is 37,884 — that is, between the ages of six and twenty-one. 
Those from six to fourteen number 21,861, and those from four- 
teen to twenty-one number 16,023. The former period is, of 
course, the usual public-school period for the great majority of 
people. The total population of school age in the Hyde Park 
district is 21,289, the number between six and fourteen being 
10,994, and the number between fourteen and twenty-one being 
10, 295. x The proportion of children of legal school age between 
the two districts, Hyde Park and the Stock Yards, is thus 
approximately 1:2. In the Hyde Park district, aside from the 
high schools, there are ten public schools, without counting 
branches. In the Stock Yard district there are fifteen. The 
total number of teachers in the former district is 208 ; the total 
number in the latter, 347. The average monthly salaries run 
about the same, being about eighty and seventy-eight dollars, 
respectively. The schools of the Hyde Park district have a 
capacity of a little over 7,000 ; those of the Stock Yard district, 
about 14,000. The average daily attendance in the Hyde Park 

1 It will be noticed that the proportion of young children to all children in the 
Stock Yard district is much larger than is the case in Hyde Park. 
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district is a little over 7,000, and in the Stock Yard district 
about 13,500. Of those in the Hyde Park district about 1,100 
are in the first grade and nearly 600 in the eighth grade, while 
in the Stock Yard district about 3,500 are in the first grade, 
and only about 450 in the eighth grade, showing that in the 
latter community a very large proportion of the children drop 
out of school to begin work before they have finished their 
course. In regard to the elective studies of music, drawing, 
manual training, cooking, and sewing, it is interesting to note 
that, while approximately the total membership of the public 
schools elect the first two subjects, a larger proportion in the 
Hyde Park district elect manual training than in the Stock 
Yard district, a very much larger proportion in the Hyde Park 
district elect cooking (only fifty-nine pupils in the Stock Yard 
district taking the subject), and yet a much smaller propor- 
tion in the Hyde Park district elect sewing. (The people of 
the yards are thus apparently not nearly so well aware of the 
value of manual training and of good cooking as are those in 
Hyde Park, or, if they demand these disciplines, the facilities have 
not been supplied.) The monthly cost of tuition per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the Hyde Park district is $2.30; in 
the Stock Yard district, $2.25. The average number of pupils 
in daily attendance per teacher in the Hyde Park district is a 
little more than thirty-four, while the average number per teacher 
in the other district is nearly thirty-eight. The best teaching 
cannot be done with classes so large. 

Although the accompanying table of statistics is somewhat 
extensive and detailed, yet it does not furnish some of the most 
vital facts of the educational situation. Data for these facts were 
not on hand at the office of the school board, nor yet in any public 
reports. Special schedules, therefore, had to be prepared and 
mailed to the principals of the schools to secure this additional 
information. Owing to the lack of records and the difficulty of 
estimation, the data asked for past years in order to furnish some 
clue as to certain lines of progress in the schools could not be 
obtained. With the aid of this schedule, however, and material 
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from the school census and other reports, 1 the accompanying" 
Table No. XI was made up : 



TABLE XL 

COMPARATIVE SCHOOL STATISTICS OF STOCK YARD AND HYDE PARK DISTRICTS OF 

CHICAGO IN I9OO. 



Hyde Park 
District. 



Stock Yard 
District. 



Proportion be- 
tween the Two 
Districts. 



1. Total population of school age (6-21 years). . 

2. Total population of grammar and primary age 

(6-14) .- -. 

3. Total average daily attendance in all public 
schools . 

4. Total average daily attendance in grammar and 
primary grades 

5. Total average daily attendance in parochial 
schools 

6. Total average daily attendance in private schools 

7. Percentage of grammar and primary age in the 
grades 

8. Percentage of total school population in average 
daily attendance in public schools 

9. Percentage of total school population in average 
daily attendance in parochial schools 

10. Percentage of total school population in average 
daily attendance in private schools 

11. Percentage of total school population in average 
daily attendance in all schools 

12. Percentage of primary and grammar pupils in 
first, fourth, and eighth grades 

13. Average ages of primary and grammar pupils in 
first, fourth, and eighth grades 

14. Average length of service of public school 
teachers 

15. Average percentage of teachers with normal 
certificates 

16. Average percentage of teachers with high -school 
diplomas ; 

17. Average percentage of teachers with college 
diplomas 

18. Number of schools giving data on last five items 



21,289 
10,994 

7*77° 

7,170 

i,532 
1,203 

65+ 

36+ 

7.2+ 

5.6+ 

49+* 

12.5— 11. 1 — 8.3 

6.4 — 10 — 14. 1 

10 years 

44 

75 



37,884 
21,861 
i3>7n 
13,449 
4,995 

61+ 
36+ 



49+* 
17.9—8.5—3.6 
6.8 — 10.6 — 14.6 
10 years, 9 mos. 

58+ 

76+ 

10+ 
5 



: 1.76+ 

:i.8 7 + 

:3 26+ 
:o 

: .93+ 



1:1.3- 
1 : 

1:1+- 



■1 : -75— 

- 1 : 1+ - 
:i+ 

: 1.07+ 
:i-3° 

:i+ 



*This is exclusive of art, business, professional chools, colleges, etc., which, if included, would 
throw the percentage in favor of Hyde Park. 

Only the proportions between the two contrasted districts 
need be given here, the Hyde Park district being taken through- 
out as the standard and indicated by a single unit. The propor- 
tion of total population in the two districts (that is, of children 
six to twenty-one years old) is as I 11.77; the total population 
of primary and grammar age (that is, children six to fourteen 
years old) is as 1:2; the total average daily attendance in all 
the public schools is represented by the proportion 1 : 1.76; the 
proportion of total average daily attendance in the grammar and 

1 Information regarding the number of pupils in parochial schools was obtained 
through special schedules and personal interviews from the pastors of the churches. 
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primary grades is I : 1.87 ; the total average daily attendance in 
the parochial schools is as 1 : 3.26; the average daily attendance 
in the private schools would be represented by the proportion 
1 : o, there being no private schools in the Stock Yard district, as 
far as ascertained. The per cents, of pupils of grammar and 
primary age in the grades would be represented by the propor- 
tion 1 : .93 ; the proportion of the per cents, of total school popu- 
lation in daily average attendance in the public schools is the 
same for both districts ; the proportion of the per cents, of total 
school population in the parochial schools is as 1 : 1.82 ; the per 
cent, of total school population in all the schools is 49 for both 
districts. 1 The per cents, of primary and grammar pupils 
respectively in the first, fourth, and eighth grades, as compared 
between the two districts, would be as follows: proportion of 
first graders, 1:1.3; proportion of fourth graders, 11.75; P ro ~ 
portion of eighth graders, 1 :.43. This shows how much larger 
a proportion of the children of the Stock Yard district drop out 
of school before the ordinary public-school course is finished 
than of the children of the Hyde Park district. The propor- 
tions between the average ages in these same grades are the same 
for both districts, with a slight rise of the age in the case of the 
Stock Yard district. The respective ages for the first, fourth, and 
eighth grades are about six, ten, and fourteen years. In the 
Stock Yard district, it will be noted, nearly 18 per cent, of all 
children of primary and grammar age are to be found in the first 
grade, to 12^ per cent, in the Hyde Park district; while only 
3^ per cent, of these children in the Stock Yard district are 
found in the eighth grade, to more than 8 per cent, in the same 
grade in the Hyde Park district. The significant fact here illus- 
trated is that the vast majority of children in both districts, but 
much more especially in the Stock Yard district, leave school 
forever before the age of fourteen. Returns from the special 
schedules sent to the principals of these two districts were 
received from nine schools in the Hyde Park district and five 

1 Professional school, art school, business college records, etc., are here omitted. 
If they were included, the per cent, of school attendance would probably be much 
more heavily in favor of Hyde Park. 
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schools in the Stock Yard district. From these returns it 
appears that the average length of service of public-school 
teachers is about ten years for both districts — perhaps a little 
more for the Stock Yard district. The average per cent, of 
teachers with high-school diplomas is about 75 for both districts; 
the average per cent, of teachers with normal certificates is about 
44 for the Hyde Park district and 58 for the Stock Yard dis- 
trict ; and the average per cent, of teachers with college diplomas 
is 10 for both districts. A significant item is that the per cent, 
of total school population in average daily attendance in the 
public schools for the whole territory studied is 36. 

SECTION X. THE ESTHETIC INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 

COMMUNITY. 

Art is the expression, by means of outward movements and 
symbols, of the conscious values of life. Looked at in this way, 
art is seen to be a thing not merely of certain technical acquire- 
ments, but of the whole round of social activities. It comes out 
in dress, in manners, in speech, as well as in all special accom- 
plishments. The aesthetic interests, therefore, may be read in 
the obvious and ordinary expressions of daily life. For example, 
while the artistic appreciation of the people in the Hyde Park 
district manifests itself in green lawns, beautiful homes, more or 
less elegant dress, and thousands of special places of aesthetic 
recreation and inspiration, the more suppressed artistic aspira- 
tions of the people in the Stock Yard district struggle to mani- 
fest themselves amid squalid and unlovely surroundings, in more 
or less boorish manners, dress, architecture, and ornaments. 
This is, indeed, not to say that many people in the latter district 
do not have really fine artistic tastes, but it is emphatically to 
say that the conditions are almost wholly against the develop- 
ment of such tastes. In this district, among the great mass of 
the people, the joyous and buoyant ideality of art is stamped 
out. It is, indeed, not dead, but waits a life-giving touch. The 
whole district lacks the general diffusion among the people of 
art galleries, parks, noble buildings, statuary, and the fine 
examples of cultivated dress and bearing, which go to make up 
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the necessary elements of art in every high civilization. At this 
point, once more, some social endeavors like the University of 
Chicago Settlement, with their musical courses, art exhibitions, 
cheerful rooms, and fine ideals, are doing, in the most effective 
way possible under the present circumstances, a much-needed 
work. It is not expected in this that an artistic revolution 
involving a change of age-long racial customs and views may be 
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accomplished in a day ; but, as a matter of fact, it is surprising 
to see how latent aesthetic interests of people in these dreary, 
cramped circumstances will respond to the appeals of a simple, 
fine, and truly great art. Some of the classes and some of the 
individual examples at the settlement illustrate this fact. 1 

1 A teacher of English literature from the University of Chicago was recently 
reading the well-known passage from Lowell beginning, " What is so rare as a day 
in June ?" to a club of working-women at the settlement, who had lived most of their 
lives in this unlovely district. Only one woman seemed to be able to call up the 
images with which to realize and enjoy the poem ; the others listened in stolid indif- 
ference. Of this woman the teacher asked : " Is there anything beautiful near your 
home?" "O, yes! " she replied, "there are three vacant lots, an' you can't speak for 
the colors in 'em." In surprise the teacher asked : "Is there anything else?" The 
woman reflected. "Yes," she said, "there's a line of trees against the horizon — an" 
then there's all the sky." And most of these people, if they desired to, could scarcely 
visit the parks even once a year, because they are so far away — and the purses are so 
nearly empty. 
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SECTION XII. THE MORAL, RELIGIOUS, AND POLITICAL INTERESTS 
OF THE STOCK YARD COMMUNITY. 

Table XII, of comparative criminal statistics of the Stock 
Yard and Hyde Park districts, compiled with the generous 
assistance of the police officials from the records of the police 
department, reveals some interesting facts. The whole territory 
studied from the lake to Western avenue is covered pretty 
accurately by the fourth and eighth police districts of the city. 
The boundaries of the former district, comprising the tenth and 
eleventh precincts, are Thirty-ninth street, Lake Michigan, 
Sixtieth street to State, north to Fifty-fifth street, and on the 
west the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway tracks. It 
will be seen that this district covers approximately the Hyde 
Park district as indicated in the map — that part of the police 
district lying outside not being of very particular significance 
for this study. The boundaries of the eighth police district, 
comprising the nineteenth and twentieth precincts, are Thirty- 
ninth street, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway tracks, 
and on the west certain lines including an irregular and insig- 
nificant territory west of Western boulevard. The problem, 
therefore, of making the statistics from these two police divi- 
sions cover respectively the Hyde Park and Stock Yard districts, 
which we have chosen for comparison, consists in determining 
that portion of the statistics relating to the strip of the fourth 
district lying between State street and the Rock Island tracks, 
and adding that portion to the statistics for the eighth police 
district. This method gives the following results, as indicated 
in the table : In the Hyde Park district the total number of 
arrests in 1890 was 1,440; in the Stock Yard district for the 
same year, 6,160; in the Hyde Park district in 1895, I )°S I \ m 
the Stock Yard district the same year, 5,377 ; in the Hyde Park 
district in 1900, 845; and in the Stock Yard district the same 
year, 5,084. From this two pertinent facts are at once apparent : 
first, that the number of arrests in the Stock Yard district is 
vastly greater than that in the Hyde Park district, even in pro- 
portion to the total population ; and, second, that the absolute 
number of arrests has been decreasing during the ten years 
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much more rapidly in the Hyde Park than in the Stock Yard 
district. The table also shows the chief charges against the 
arrested in part by ten-year periods ; the occupations, nation- 
alities, and age of the arrested ; disposition of cases, amount of 
fines ; number of fires attended ; the number of sick, injured, and 
killed attended ; the total number of females arrested, the num- 
ber of young girls arrested, the number of females sent to the 
appropriate institutions, the number of females fined and released; 
total number of lodgers at the station during the ten years, and 
the total number of meals given to lodgers during the ten years. 
The details of this showing can be best obtained by a scrutiny 
of the table itself. A few cautions and observations, however, 
ought to be made at this point. This table and the map giving 
the distribution of criminality would appear to make out that the 
Stock Yard district is a much more desperately criminal locality 
than the Hyde Park district. Such, however, is not strictly the 
case ; and for two reasons. In the first place, the kinds of 
criminality practiced in the two districts are in general different. 
In the Hyde Park district the mere violation of city ordinances 
by the residents is an uncommon occurrence. And these offenses 
easily bring about arrest. But other criminal practices, or, at 
any rate, doubtful practices, not directly reached by the law, 
such as occur in all kinds of large business transactions and in 
social intercourse — practices which may, in fact, be more danger- 
ous to the community than violations of ordinances and 
disorderly conduct — are not readily subject to arrest. The 
criminality prevalent in the Stock Yard district is not of the 
violent or extremely serious type, as a rule, but consists largely 
in disorderly conduct and violations of the ordinances, with 
which the people, being largely of foreign birth, are not always 
well acquainted. In the second place, criminality itself, especi- 
ally that usually expressed by the number of arrests, is coming 
to be seen to be, not a matter of innate viciousness, but more a 
matter of depressing surroundings, early neglect, poor health, 
economic difficulty, and general personal weakness. This is 
especially emphasized by the fact, true in almost all parts of the 
city, that the number of arrests for all classes of crimes varies 
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with the seasons and months of the year, the least number of 
arrests and crimes committed occurring in November and Decem- 
ber and the largest number in July and August — the hot and 
dusty months, when the mortality is also the greatest. After 
August, with the approach of the harvest and cool weather, 
the offenses decrease, and after December, with the approach 
once more of the troublesome season, the offenses increase 
again. (Employment at the yards is good in the winter and 
slack in the summer.) 

These facts would indicate that any effective method of 
improving the criminal conditions of such a district as that of 
the Stock Yards must be based, not upon merely suppressive or 
wholesale punitive principles, but upon principles looking to the 
reformation of the whole sanitary, economic, and cultural con- 
ditions of the situation. 

As indicated by the police captains, the more troublesome 
localities of their districts lie in the neighborhood of the rail- 
road tracks between State street and Halsted street, particularly 
in the northerly and eastern portions of this section, and in the 
neighborhood of the Stock Yards between Morgan street and 
Western avenue. These localities, it will be readily observed, are 
those in which the most saloons are located, and where the most 
poverty, bad sanitation, and child mortality occur. 

In connection with the criminal aspects of this district, a study 
of the church statistics of the locality becomes more especially 
interesting. No general information upon all of the churches of 
these two districts being available in any convenient form, a spe- 
cial schedule had to be prepared and sent to each of the churches. 
About one-fourth of the pastors to whom the schedules were 
sent voluntarily filled and returned them ; the others had to be 
interviewed personally. This, because of lack of any adequate 
census or complete enumeration of the churches, became a diffi- 
cult matter, but forty-four churches in the territory between the 
lake and Western avenue are represented, and it is believed that 
this will be almost a complete list. The accompanying Table 
No. XIII gives the result of this investigation comparatively by 
districts and also by classes of churches, namely, the Protestant 
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excepting the Lutheran, the Roman Catholic, and the Lutheran. 
This classification of churches was made because of certain very 
essential differences in ideals and methods of organization of 
these three types. For example, in estimating the number of 
members, the Protestant 1 churches consider only those to be 
members who, as individuals, personally accede to the various 
fundamental church doctrines, give their names to the church 
membership, and attend with some degree of regularity. The 
Roman Catholic churches estimate their members by families, 
as do also the Lutheran churches, and, if baptized in infancy, 
although perhaps scarcely ever attending a service, a nominally 
Catholic family is likely to be counted in toto as always members 
of the church. This one distinction alone necessitated a careful 
editing of the data received from these churches, and, in the 
case of the Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches, in order to 
reduce the membership to more nearly the Protestant basis, 
the number of families given was simply multiplied by I ^ or 
2, according to the locality, instead of by 3 for Hyde Park, or 
5 for the Stock Yard district, as in an ordinary census. With this 
modification, the following important differences between the 
two districts become evident in the table : In the Hyde Park dis- 
trict out of twenty-three churches, nineteen are Protestant, three 
Roman Catholic, and one Lutheran. In the Stock Yard district 
the numbers are more evenly divided : out of twent}^-one 
churches seven being Protestant, eight Catholic, and six Luth- 
eran. The difference in the size of membership, however, is 
somewhat notable. In the Hyde Park district the total number 
of Protestant members in the nineteen churches is 10,225 ; in the 
three Roman Catholic churches, 5,200 ; the average for the former 
being about 540 members and the average for the latter more 
than 1,700 members. In the Stock Yard district the Protestant 
churches are comparatively weak, the average membership for 
the seven being about 190, while the average membership for 
the Roman Catholic churches is more than 1,800, and the aver- 
age for the Lutheran churches a little more than 500. The 

x Of course, our term should strictly be "other Protestant." We do not mean to 
imply that the Lutherans are not Protestants. 
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average per cent, of men in the membership of the churches is 
about 33 for both districts; the average per cent, being uni- 
formly higher in the case of the Catholic churches. The average 
per cent, of manual-laboring members in the Hyde Park district 
is a little over 15 to nearly 66 in the Stock Yard district; the 
average for the Protestant churches in the two districts being 
respectively 11 and 52, in round numbers, to 23 and 73 in the 
Catholic churches. Nearly $2,000,000 are invested in church 
property in the Hyde Park district, to about $1,000,000 in the 
Stock Yard district. The average values for Protestant churches 
in the two districts are respectively about $65,000 to $14,000, 
while the average values for Roman Catholic churches are about 
$197,000 to $98,000. The Lutheran churches in the Stock Yard 
district average about $i8,000. z These properties are, on the 
whole, more economically and continuously used by the Catholic 
churches than by any other. The average numbers of hours per 
week in public use are, for Protestant churches, respectively 
about fifteen and eleven, to eighty in both districts for the Catho- 
lic churches ; the Lutherans averaging a little more than five 
hours per week, aside from their schools. The comparative 
figures for the average running expenses of Protestant churches 
would be about $6,000 in Hyde Park to $1,600 near the yards ; 
the comparative figures for Catholic churches being $14,000 to 
$4,800 ; $3,600 representing the average annual expense for Luth- 
erans. The comparative figures for the average annual contribu- 
tions for charities and missions between the two districts would 
be, for Protestant churches, about $2,500 in Hyde Park, to $175 
in the other locality; and for Catholic churches about $560 to 
$300 ; the average for the Lutherans being about the same as 
that for the Catholics. In the Catholic churches a much larger 
proportion of these contributions is used for local purposes 
than is the case among the other churches. The Hyde Park 
Protestant churches use nearly one-half of their contributions of 
this kind for Chicago work. Of the pastors favorable to the 
plan of philanthropic federation, suggested in the special 

1 In the case of the Catholic and Lutheran churches this includes parochial-school 
property. 
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schedule, as similar to that in operation in New York, almost all 
of those unequivocally in favor of it are in the Protestant 
churches — eighteen out of the nineteen Hyde Park Protestant 
pastors being distinctly in sympathy with it. 

A few observations based upon this showing may not be out 
of place. It appears that in the Hyde Park district the total 
number of regular church members is about one-fourth of the 
total population, while in the Stock Yard district the total num- 
ber of church members is scarcely one-seventh of the total 
population. Again, it is evident that in the Hyde Park district 
the Protestant churches are very strong, while the Catholic and 
Lutheran churches are relatively weak. In the Stock Yard dis- 
trict, on the other hand, the Catholic and Lutheran churches are 
very strong, especially the former, and the Protestant churches 
are relatively very weak. An interesting question at this point 
would be why it is that in the district of greatest wealth, cul- 
ture, general intelligence, and dominating public control the 
Protestant churches should find their best field of activity, while 
in the district of relative poverty, ignorance, and backwardness 
of social conditions the Catholic churches especially should find 
their field of most effective work. 

Regarding the general political situation in this district not 
very much of particular importance can be said at this point. Of 
course, there is here represented the usual political machine in 
both parties, with the ward bosses and their trained companies 
of followers. Some injustices, doubtless, and some benefits 
under the present conditions result from these organizations. 
For the study in hand any comparison of the relative strength 
of the two chief parties, Republican and Democratic, in these 
districts, would not have much significance, for the reason that 
these parties, even in municipal life, are practically guided and 
animated only by national issues and principles, instead of by 
local questions, of pressing moment to anybody besides the poli- 
ticians. 

A single observation, however, on one aspect of the political 
situation may be in order, viz., upon the question of taxation. 
Every measure and effort for public improvement rests ulti- 
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mately upon this basis. If the revenue system of a community 
be rotten, then the foundation for all plans for common public 
improvement must crumble. To state the matter broadly, under 
the method of taxation current in this locality, the poorer and 
weaker members of the community bear, proportionately to 
their economic strength, a heavier burden of the public revenue 
than do the wealthier and stronger members. This fact will be 
substantiated and more fully illustrated in a later chapter. 

CHAS. J. BUSHNELL. 

The University of Chicago. 

\To be continued^ 



